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7 NO\ A 
“If We Exclude Men...” 
Du: 
; Pa up your heads, Oye gates .. . andthe 


King of glory will come in.’ This is symbolic 

language, of course, but the symbolism is 
most suggestive. If the doors of our churches are so 
low and narrow that they exclude men whom Christ 
would admit, can we expect the Lord of the universe 
himself to enter? If we exclude men because of nar- 
row conceptions of church polity, or of the sacra- 


ments, or of dogma; if we exclude men because of 


their class or because of their color, can we really ex- 


pect to meet our Lord?—ERNEST TRICE THOMP- 
SON, in Poetry in the Bible. (See pages 13-14.) 
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LaRoe said, ‘‘We ate making the mis- 
take of keeping Christ too much en- 
closed within the walls of our churches. 
Where Christ is tragically needed today 
is not in the church but in the world.”’ 


Reborn Protestantism Seen at 
Heat of Ecumenical Movement 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—More 
than 3,000 Protestants attended the 
third annual ‘‘Festival of Faith” at Con- 
stitution Hall here in observance of 
Reformation Sunday. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Principal speaker was John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, who called upon Prot- 
estants to rediscover their common heri- 
tage and contribute ‘to the spiritual 
needs of our generation.” 

Declaring that ‘fa reborn Protestan- 
tism stands at the heart of the ecu- 
menical movement,”’ Dr. Mackay added: 
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“Our country and the world are wit- 
nessing a new spiritual phenomenon of 
incalculabble significance—the progres- 
sive achievement of Protestant solidar- 
ity.” 

Dr. Mackay said the church must 
“stand between the totalitarian, whether 
political or religious, on the one hand, 
and the anarchic disintegration of life 
and its value, on the other.” 

He cited the Protestant concept of 
an “accessible’’ and “serving” Christ, 
and deplored “any manifestation of re- 
ligion where its hierarchy or clergy seek 
to be served.”’ 

Dr. Mackay also condemned the ab- 
sence of religious freedom in Spain and 
the restrictions placed upon Protestant 
worship as an “intrusion of the church 
and state into the intimacy of con- 
science.” 


“The obedience of European Prot- 
estants to the authority of Christ and 
not to some earthly potentate,” he said, 





The Power 


of the Law 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





time ago a Negro was admitted to 

the University of Oklahoma, in 
obedience to a decision of the Supreme 
Court that the state is bound to provide 
equal facilities for Negroes in its edu- 
cational institutions. 

A state court in Oklahoma has just 
decided that this precedent does not 
require that a second Negro be ad- 
mitted. For the second applicant was 
a candidate for a degree now offered 
in a Negro college and is therefore pre- 
sumably able to secure “equal” oppor- 
tunities with white students. 

The first Negro was a candidate for 
a degree not now offered by any Negro 
college in the state. It must be men- 
tioned also that the first Negro is now 
permitted to attend classes in the white 
university but must sit in an ante- 
chamber. Thus the policy of segrega- 
tion is guarded, while the court’s deci- 
sion in favor of equal opportunity is also 
obeyed. 

These instances nicely reveal both the 
power and the limits of law in af- 
fecting public morals. There are always 
a number of people who imagine that 
every ill could be cured if only the 
right law were passed. The fact is that 
the efficacy of law is strictly limited. 

It is able to give non-legal customs 
and moral standards a precise definition 
and to add legal sanctions to the gen- 
eral sanctions by which a community 
punishes those who do not conform to 
its standards. But laws are not able to 
create standards beyond the conscience 
of a community. 

No law can be enforced by legal 
sanctions if a total community insists 
on violating it. Legal sanctions are ef- 
fective against only a small minority 
of recalcitrants. 


R EADERS may remember that some 


It will be remembered that federal 
prohibition laws were ineffective in lo- 
cal communities (particularly in our 
large cities) where local sentiment tol- 
erated or even enjoined the violation of 
the law. 


We are witnessing in a similar fash- 
ion that federal laws have only limited 
power in changing standards on race re- 
lations. The Oklahoma case proves that 
a decision of a federal court is able to 
force a state to go slightly, but not very 
far, beyond the moral sentiments of the 
community. 


This does not mean that we ought not 
try always to achieve a general accep- 
tance of national standards even against 
the wishes of states and communities. 
But if we go too far in that direction 
we merely involve ourselves in confu- 
sion, due to community sanctioned law- 
lessness. 


It is interesting that in Europe Great 
Britain is able to maintain rigorous 
standards of rationing food, whereas 
even the most rigorous laws do not pre- 
vent “black markets” in continental na- 
tions. The difference is that in Britain 
there is a very high standard of civic 
honesty which is lacking in most conti- 
nental countries. 


Indeed a great many ills in such na- 
tions as France on the one hand and 
China on the other, which are attributed 
by the thoughtless to the absence of this 
or that constitutional machinery, are 
actually due to a simple lack of re- 
sponsibility to the total community 
which no law can inculcate. 

Laws are necessary instruments of 
the conscience of a people; but they do 
not create that conscience. The well- 
springs of morality lie deeper than law. 
—(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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“is making it extremely dificult for Rugs. 
sia to Sovietize eastern Germany, Hun. 
gary and Czechoslovakia:”’ 


Clark Stresses Place cf 
Laymen in Church’s Life 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (RNS)—‘‘Reforma- 
tion Day should not be a day in which 
Protestants suddenly become belliger. 
ent. It is a day of high recollection, of 
intelligent reaffirmation and sincere re. 
consecration.”’ 

This appeal was voice by James W. 
Clarkk, pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian church (USA), St. Louis, Mo., in 
an address to 1,000 Protestants here at 
a Reformation Day rally sponsored by 
the Council of the Churches of Christ 
of Allegheny County. 

“First emphasis,’’ he said, ‘‘should be 
placed on the things upon which the 
three sections of the Christian Church 
—Roman Catholic, Eastern and Prot- 
estant—agree. 

“They have a common belief in God, 
Jesus Christ, and historical creeds. Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism have 
1,500 years of the same history.” 

Emphasizing the position of laymen 
in the church, Dr. Clark pointed out 
that “Christianity was founded by a 
layman. In the beginning it was com- 
mitted to laymen. In the early years 
it was not known as a church. It was 
a fellowship.” 

‘“‘With the passing time it lost its sim- 
plicity,” he said, ‘and professional 
workers took it over and built a power- 
ful hierarchy. 

“The reformers returned the church 
to the New Testament doctrine—that 
laymen are as sacred in God’s sight as 
clergymen. The spirit of God can be 
as close to his heart or mind as it can 
be to a priest.” 

Asserting that Protestantism, by ex- 
alting the right of the common man, 
makes “a spiritual bulwark of demo- 
cracy,”’ he said: 

“It emphasizes the right and respon- 
sivility of private judgment and tol- 
erates the dissenters. 

“Protestantism works for a world in 
which the individual can flourish and 
come to his fulness through self-ex- 
pression.”’ 


The Church Is “Respectable” 


In an address to 100 clergymen at the 
closing session of the rally, Dr. Clark 
urged the church to speak with united 
force on important moral issues. Claim- 
ing that ‘the principal characteristic 
of the church today is its respectabil- 
ity,”’ he added: 

“In the eyes of Christ and in view of 
conditions in the world today, that’s not 
enough. It must do three things: purify 
itself, unify itself, and magnify itself. 

“The church doesn’t need to be rich 
or large—it needs to be clean. Prot- 
estantism is suffering because of its 
divisions which make it unable to speak 
with united force on great moral is 
sues.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


@ Aman f many gifts and a big heart began a Negro community center 


that now draws a total annual attendance averaging 100,000 


The Story of John Little 


1 


near-East End _ public-housing 
project in Louisville, pay tribute 
to a spry, 74-year-old clergyman who 
practiced what he preached. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions cele- 
prated its golden anniversary this year 
with open house at Grace Community 
Center, 760 S. Hancock, which it oper- 
ates. It also runs Hope Community 
House at 524 E. Madison. 
Honor guest at the 50th 


F OLK around Sheppard Square, 


birthday 


party was the Rev. John Little, slight, - 


sharp-witted missions superintendent 
who fathered the institutions. The 
story of Grace and Hope, Louisville’s 
first Negro settlement houses, is the 
story of Dr. Little. 

With unflagging determination he de- 
veloped them to the point where they’re 
widely recognized at trail-blazers in 
Negro recreation and vocational train- 
ing at the neighborhood level. In do- 
ing so, he stepped on some tender toes, 
shattered traditions, slashed red tape. 

Grace and Hope are supported by the 
Community Chest now. But it wasn’t 
always that way. They began as a Sun- 
day school class in a ramshackle room 
converted from a lottery office. Now 
they cater to more than 2,000 persons, 
with total attendance averaging around 
100,000 annually. 

Their baby clinics alone examine 
nearly 900 infants a year. Together the 
centers conduct 29 different programs, 
ranging from Bible classes for kiddies 
to badminton for adults. 

As a senior in Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1898, Dr. Little, armed 
with missionary zeal, was eager to sow 
the gospel where it was most needed. 
He finally lit upon that heavily-popu- 
lated district north and south of Broad- 
way between Preston and Shelby where 
“there were many more saloons than 
churches.” 


Took Over Lottery Office 


Borrowing a worn-out organ, he set 
up shop on Preston near Pearl “sur- 
Tounded by tenements, taverns and 
gambling dens.”” A house of prostitution 
stood within a stone’s throw of the 
storeroom he obtained for his head- 
quarters. He soon learned the store- 
room had recently been vacated by a 
lottery ring. Always resourceful, he 
turned this to advantage by circulating 
word that a new Sunday school was 
beginning in “‘the old lottery office.” 

“That way, everybody knew where it 
was,” he explained. 

Other seminary students and a few 





*Writer for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal Magazine where this story first 
appeared. Adapted slightly, it appears 
here by permission. 


By SHERLEY UHL* 
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professors assisted in the new venture, 
but for Dr. Little, it was practically a 
full-time job. Living on a shoestring 
himself, he hustled around town drum- 
ming up funds and volunteers. He 
preached for modest fees in other 
churches and turned the money over to 
mission work. One friend says Dr. Lit- 
tle often emptied his pockets to buy 
food for underfed children. 

Dr. Little, whose ancestors were 
Scotch, denied this. 

“It takes a heap of nerve to be a 
Christian,”” he would observe wryly. 
“I’ve shared my money, but I never had 
enough nerve to give away my last 
nickel.” 

As its reputation spread, the Preston 
Street Mission, which became ‘‘Hope,”’ 
served as a haven for everybody with a 
problem. A year later Dr. Little or- 
ganized Grace Mission at Jackson and 
Lampton. In 1899, after his gradua- 
tion, he persuaded the Louisville Pres- 
bytery, US, to adopt the missions offi- 
cially, but they remained more or less 
on their own financially. 

Speaking of funds, or the lack thereof, 
Dr. Little, telling how, when neighbor- 
hood cooking classes were first started, 
said, “I had to back out of the kitchen 
because the seat of my pants was worn 
through.” 

Requested to add sewing to Hope’s 
training courses, Dr. Little dug down, 
came up with a quarter, and advised 
buying Indian linen for handkerchiefs 
as a starter. From that 25 cents grew 
sewing classes that trained hundreds of 
women on thousands of dollars’ worth 
of sewing machines and materials. 
“Now,” Dr. Little mused in later years, 
“they make fancy dresses, children’s 
clothes, and things I never heard of.’’ 


Chairs for Three Cents Each 


Best bargain he ever struck, he de- 
clares, was the purchase of 40 chairs 
from an outdoor auditorium at Fourth 
and Hill for 3 cents each. With these 
he furnished the original Hope and 
Grace missions. He kept one of the 
chairs as a souvenir. 

Dr. Little also found time in those 
hectic days to learn carpentering so 
he could teach it in turn to his own 
pupils. This came in handy in 1904 
when he and his boys constructed slides 
and seesaws for the first Negro play- 
ground in Louisville—in the side yard 
of Hope. 

Often called to the bedside of an 
ailing missionite, Dr. Little was ap- 
palled by the high rate of disease, es- 
pecially tuberculosis, among his flock. 
He crusaded from house to house for 


cleanliness, and later, when the missions 
had expanded, he installed public bath- 
houses. He and his first wife, the late 
Eleanor Tarrent Little, were among the 
first promoters of hospital and medical 
facilities in Louisville for Negro pa- 
tients. 

Many of Dr. Little’s ‘“‘boys and girls” 
went on to graduate from colleges and 
universities. Some are now college 
teachers themselves. Others are con- 
nected with welfare institutions or Gov- 
ernment agencies and many have gone 
into business and the professions. 

Practically all athletic and recrea- 
tion instructors at Negro schools and 
playgrounds in Louisville are alumni of 
either Grace or Hope. 

One of Dr. Little’s most fervent fol- 
lowers at Hope in the early days was 
a youth who helped support his family 
by running errands for the near-by 
bawdy house. Today, he’s recreation 
director of a high school and Negro 
playground supervisor in a Midwest 
city not far from here. 

One day Dr. Little bumped into a clus- 
ter of husky lads shooting dice near the 
Grace building. Chiding them, he sug- 
gested they all join the Grace football 
squad and “get some exercise.’’ They 
did. Grace had an undefeated team that 
year. 


In 1911, Hope mission moved to 314 
S. Hancock, and remained there until 
1938 when it was demolished to make 
way for Clarksdale housing project. 
During the 1937 flood it sheltered and 
fed 91 families for five weeks. It re- 
opened at 524 E. Madison, its present 
location, in January, 1941. 


Grace moved in 1929 to its present 
quarters, constructed with funds raised 
in a city-wide campaign. Its neighbor- 
hood influence was largely responsible 
for the City’s decision to locate Shep- 
pard Square housing project there. 
Grace maintains and supervises the 
Sheppard Square playground. 

A tireless talker, with an endless sup- 
ply of anecdotes, Dr. Little has always 
been known as gifted with a keen, philo- 
sophical sense of humor. (‘‘Sometimes,”’ 
he has said, ‘‘I have to chuckle even at 
funerals.’’) 


Born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., he was 
graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama. 


While his primary aim in founding 
the missions was to teach Christianity, 
he soon realized that improving the 
physical and mental lot of his students 
was part of the Christian lesson. He 
scorned what he termed ‘Sunday re- 
ligion administered in one-hour doses.” 
His ‘“‘week-day religion’? embraced gen- 
erous quantities of play, music, handi- 
craft and home economics, as well as 
prayer. 
















Dr. Little never claimed to be a race 
relations expert, but he has often quoted 
the Scriptures to stress that Christian- 
ity “has nothing to do with the color 
of your skin.’’ A _ personal friend of 
Booker T. Washington, he has told how 
the famous Negro educator once said 
to him, ‘‘My race can progress only by 
closer contact with white people.’ 

Under sponsorship of the Y. M. C. A. 
in 1911, Dr. Little spoke on race prob- 
lems in colleges and _ universities 
throughout the South. As an outgrowth 
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of the Y. M. C. A. program, race-rela- 
tions courses were introduced in the so- 
cial-science curricula of many schools. 
Dr. Little, who was awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of divinity degree by Cen- 
tre College, Danville, assumed _ scant 
credit for his achievements. He passed 
the honors to his associates. 
“T have a great knack of persuading 
good people to help me,’’ he would say. 
. His aide, Charles E. Allen, a vet- 
eran of more than 20 years in the 
field, will succeed him. But he and 
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Allen never wanted halfhearted disgj- 
ples. 

“We need somebody willing to con. 
secrate himself to this work,” Dr. Little 
said. Maybe his attitude was best cap. 
suled in the Biblical quotation on the 
wall at Hope mission: ‘‘Be ye doers of 
the word, not hearers only.” 

On October 26, with the abiding af. 
fection of the people he loved and 
served, and with the esteem and admi- 
ration of his entire city, John Little 
died. 





There Are At Least 301 Vacant Churches 


N THE LIST that follows will be 
found the 301 churches which are 
now “vacant” throughout the Pres- 
byterian, US, General Assembly. That 
is to say, they have no regular pastor at 
the present time. Here will be found 
only single churches of more than 50 


members or those which are grouped 
with others to form a larger field or 
parish. 


According to the best sources avail- 
able the list shows, by presbyteries, 
those churches which at the time re- 
ported had not called a pastor, 

As many as four requests were made 
to responsible persons in the various 
presbyteries in an effort to have this list 
as complete as possible. It is to be ex- 
pected that upon its publication names 
of other churches will be forthcoming 
from many quarters. We shall be glad 
to have them. (Figures in parentheses 
following name of church show number 
of members. ) 

For editorial comments on this num- 
ber of vacancies, see page 8.—EDITORS. 


ALABAMA (10 Vacancies) 


Birmingham (4)—Bessemer: North 
Highlands (102); Birmingham: Cen- 
tral Park (2383); Fayette (53); Fair- 
field Highlands (168). 


East Ala. (3)—Union Springs (139); 
Bethel (59): Alexander City field 
(206). 

Mobile (3)——Monroeville (148); Citro- 
nelle (70); Mobile: Central (866). 

North Ala. ( )—? 


Tuscaloosa (2)——Livingeston (77); Tus- 
caloosa: Southside (66). 


APPALACHIA (21) 


Abingdon (5)-—Pulaski (155): Hope- 
well group (116): Bland group 
(164): Thompson’s Valley-Liberty 
Hill (117); Bristol: King Memorial- 
Euclid Ave. (135). 

Asheville (3)——Dillingham (108); Bry- 
son City (61); Montreat (229). 

Holston (10)——Kingsport: Cedar View 
(71) & Harmony (29), Waverly Road 
(82); Bristol: Fairmount (?), 
Weavers (92); Elizabethton: Me- 


morial (85): Greeneville group 


(267): Newland-Pineola-Linville 
(211): Strawberry Plains (55); 
Green Mountain field (147): Roan 
Mountain field (208). 

Knoxville (3)—Knoxville: Cedar 
Springs (173), Little Brick (367), 


Fairmont (185). 


ARKANSAS (9) 


Arkansas’ (2) — Jacksonville-Sylvania 


(170); Augusta field (101). 
Ouachita ( )—? 


Pine Bluff (3)—Pine Bluff: Central 
353); Stuttgart (162); Clarendon 
(103). 


Washburn (4)—Alma (63); Hazel Glen 
(124); Dardanelle (88); Fort Smith: 
Second (101). 


FLORIDA (8) 


Florida (2)—Ft. Walton Destin 
(84). 

St, Johns (6)—Miami: St. Johns (224): 
Haines City (104); Bartow (202); 
Everglades (85); Dunedin (303); 
Oakland (149). 


Suwannee— None. 


(70); 


GEORGIA (11) 


Athens (2)—Jefferson (61); Athens: 
Central (337). 

Atlanta (3)—-West Point (119); Jack- 
son and Fellowship (128); Atlanta: 


Druid Hills (2,145). (On November 
7 the Druid Hills church issued a call 
to P. D. Miller of San Antonio, 
Texas.) 

Augusta (1)—Augusta: First (709). 
Cherokee (2)—Cedartown (245); La- 
fayette (107); Chickamauga (69). 
Macon (1)—Columpbus: Sherwood 

(201). 
Savannah (1)—Savannah: 
S. W. Ga.—None. 





First (519). 


KENTUCKY (13) 

Guerrant (1)—Hazard (522). 

Lexington-Ebenezer (2) — Lexington: 
Maxwell Street (748); Nicholasville 
(206). 

Louisville (7)—Louisville: First (489), 
Second (970), Third (391). Highland 
(968), Beechmont (252), South 
(304), Harvey Browne (320). 


Muhlenburg (2)—Paducah: First 
(393); Central City (83). 

Transylvania (1)—Danville: First 
(384). 

LOUISIANA (20) 

Louisiana (1)—Oakdale (83). 

New Orleans (8’—-Houma (115) and 
Bayou Bleu (86); New Iberia (83); 


Jeanerette (54) and Centerville (17); 


Amite (58); Thibodaux (123); Mor- 
gan City (59); Slidell (87); New 
Orleans: Claiborne Avenue (225). 


Red River (11)—Natchitoches (69); 
Archibald (64); Belcher (94); Ben- 
ton (67); Cottage Grove (71); Dixie 
(59); Plain Dealing (112); Rayville 
(98); Rocky Mt. (109); Tallulah 
(93): West Monroe (157). 


MISSISSIPPI (24) 


Central Miss. (6)—-French Camp group 
(196); Lexington group (230); Teoe 
(62); Morgan City (56); Shongalo 
(80); Blackmonton (72). 

East Miss. (8)—Columpbus: First 
(534); Houlka (50); Algoma (70); 
Ripley: New Prospect (121), Walnut 
Creek (83), Westminster (80); Pon- 

_totoc (100); Amory (114). 

Meridian (6)—Lauderdale group (98); 
Hattiesburg: Bay Street (146); 
Leakesville group (219); Biloxi 
(138); Wiggins group (98); Bay 
Springs group (131). 

Miss.—None. 

North Miss. (4)—Shelby (86); Sumner 
(154) and Tutwiler (52); Rosedale 
(67) and Benoit (50); Water Valley 
(140) and Oak Ridge (46). 





MISSOURI (12) 
Lafayette (2)—-Branson (87) and For- 
syth (46); Boonville (246). 
Missouri (5)——Benton City (144); Mo- 
lino (80); Rensselaer (55); Palmyra 


(122); Montgomery City (91). 

Potosi ( )—? 

St. Louis (2)—St. Louis: Central 
(1490); Crocker (93). 

Upper Mo. (3)—St. Joseph: Hyde Park 
(198): Richmond (217); Kansas 
City: Hollywood (222). 


NORTH CAROLINA (40) 


Albemarle (3)—Ahoskie (91); La 
Grange group (138); Morton (62). 
Concord (10)—Back Creek (194); 
Bethesda (169); Cleveland (69); 
Elmwood (53); Fairview (74): Flow- 
Harris (1234); Kannapolis: Kirkwood 
(98), First (573); Old Fort (50); 

Poplar Tent (292). 





Fayetteville (5) St. Pauls (331); 
Wade field (586); Benson’ group 
(114); Philadelphus group (174); 


Culdee group (493). 

Granville (5)—Townsville group (275); 
Selma group (185); Durham: Fuller 
Memorial (239); Kenly group (167); 
Willow Springs group (318). 

Kings Mountain (5)—Spindale (126); 
Saluda (56); Dallas (106); Bessemer 
City RFD: Hepzibah (107); Ellen- 
boro: Duncans Creek (133). 

Mecklenburg (8)—Albemarle (407); 
Rockingham (247): Charlotte: Camp 
Greene (149), Sunset Hills (104). 
Steele Creek (931); Waxhaw (144); 
Monroe: Benton Heights (90); Mat- 
thews RFD: Providence (267). 

Orange ( )—? 

Wilmington (1)—Carolina Beach (64) 
and Myrtle Grove (77). 

Winston-Salem (3)—Lansing group 
(130); Beulah (76); Pine Hall group 
(149). 
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Q@KLAHOMA (3) 


Durant (2)--Sulphur (55); Marietta 
(148). 

Indian (1)—-Matoy (31) and Old Ben- 
nington (23... 


Mangum-——None. 


SNEDECOR MEMORIAL (5) 
Central Ala. (1)—-DeFuniak Springs, 
Fla., field (144). 
Ethel (2) Heidelberg, Miss., field 
(107); Waterford, Miss., field (120); 
three with less than 50 members. 


Central La. (1)—Frierson, La., field 
(197). 

N. and S. C. (1)—Fayetteville, N. C. 
(14). 


SOUTH CAROLINA (18) 

Bethel (3)—-Sharon RFD group (287); 
Blacksburg (60); Van Wyck group 
(97). 

Charleston (4)—Edisto Island (57); 
Bamberg group (84); Barnwell group 
(76); Estill group (236). 

Congaree ( )—? 

Enoree (2) Spartanburg: 
(86); Woodruff (231). 











Roselane 


Harmony (3)—Kingstree (548); Man- 
ning (254); Bethel (70). 

Pee Dee— None. 

Piedmont (4)—Liberty (78); Sandy 
Springs (72); Pelzer (77; Seneca 
(314). 

South Carolina (2)—Ninety Six (90) 


and Hodges 
group (225). 


(128); Newberry RFD 


TENNESSEE (8) 


Columbia (3)—Columbia (559); Bel- 
fast group (187); Dellrose group 
(146). 

Memphis (4)—-Memphis: Norris Me- 


morial (328); Arlington (117); 
Mason (64); Stanton (64). 

Nashville (1)—Nashville: 
(509). 


Woodland 


TEXAS (38) 

Brazos (7)——Houston: Covenant (203); 
Crockett (236); Eagle Lake (753): 
Palacios (204); Rusk (116); Trinity 
(50); San Augustine group (222). 

Central Texas (3)—Corsicana (316); 
Mexia (209); Georgetown (116). 


Dallas (2)—-McKinney (203); Dallas: 
Colonial (400). 

El Paso (4)—-Coahoma (60): Pecos 
(142); Lubbock: Chapel (100); El 
Paso: Westminster (116). 

Mid-Texas (5)—-Anson (74); Brandon 
(66); Eliasville (126); Spur (50); 
North Fort Worth (164). 

Paris (6)—-Waskom (97); Marshall 
(450); Kilgore: Shell (67); Elysian 
Fields (51); Mt. Pleasant (178); 
Hallsville (52). 

Texas-Mexican (1) — New Braunfels 


(58); three under 50. 
Western Texas (10)—Aransas Pass 


(140); Crystal City (89): Donna 
(160); Edna (240); Gonzales (241); 
Kenedy (100); LaFeria CET); 
Mercedes (212); San Benito (319); 
Seguin (148). 

VIRGINIA (45) 

East Hanover (7) — Amelia (306); 
Fredericksburg (368); Brett-Reed 
(77): Lawrenceville group (71); 
Namozine group (165); Goochland 


group (157); Crewe (236). 
Lexington (6)—-Broadway group (146); 
Elkton group (167); Staunton: Third 


(261); Oxford (212) and Woodside 
(32): Williamsville group (207); 
Steele’s Tavern (691). 

Montgomery (6)——Roanoke: Belmont 
(405), Northminster (311); Lynch- 


burg: Quaker Memorial (335); Mal- 
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low (269); Rocky Mount (83); Acad- 
emy group (80). 





Norfolk (6)—Norfolk: Lafayette 
(1177), Ingleside (211); Ports- 
mouth: Broadmoor (107); Belle 
Haven (71) and Onancock (64); Ac- 
comac group (161); Bena group 
(156). 

Potomac (2)—Baltimore: Dickey Me- 


morial (152); Rockville (182). 

Roanoke (8)---Martinsville (153); 
Gladys (180); Charlotte C. H. (158); 
Farmville RFD: Douglas (161); Con- 
cord Depot (151); Spout Springs 
(60); Rustburg ($0); Chatham RFD: 
Spring Garden (88). 

West Hanover (6)—Rapidan (96); 
Orange (189); Maysville (110) and 
Sheppard’s (93); Covesville group 
(185); Elon (19&) and Mt. Carmel 
(74); Hampden-Sydney (324). 

Winchester (4)—Burnt Church group 
(244); Cedar Creek group (136); 
Bloomery group (98); Piedmont 
(338). 


WEST VIRGINIA (18) 


Bluestone (2)—Gilbert (80); 
group (91). 

Greenbrier (10)—Greenbank field 
(195); Cass field (179); Helvetia 
field (202); Frankford (55) and 
Renick (134); Philippi field (97); 
Richlands field (76): Elkins (950); 
Ronceverte (283); Alderson (159); 
Hillsboro (273). 

Kanawha (6)—Glenville field (80); 
Gassaway field (71); Kenova (155); 
Montgomery (450): Charleston: 
Lydia Robson (97), Elk Hills (8&3) 
and South Park (88). 


Lansing 


% 
IN THE ELECTION’S WAKE 





RADIO 








Cc. S. JOHNSON 


Final speaker in the current radio 
series, ‘“‘Presbyterian Laymen Speak,” 
will be C. S. Johnson of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Johnson, who is connected with a 
large feed manufacturing concern, is a 
leader of the Program of Progress in his 
synod. At a time, varying with local 
schedules, he will be heard on ‘The Pro- 
gress of the Church.’ 


Kansas Votes Prohibition Repeal 


Wichita, Kan. (RNS)—Kansas struck 
the 68-year-old liquor ban from the state 
constitution but the consequences of the 
act must wait on the convening of the 
legislature in January. 

Repeal of the prohibitory amendment, 
approved by a plurality expected to be 
fixed at about 50,000 votes in the final 
tabulations, leaves it up to the law- 
makers to enact enabling legislation. 

Churechmen played a prominent role 
in the referendum campaign up until the 
eve of the election. While pre-election 
sermons in many churches in the state 
were devoted to appeals for the continu- 
ation of prohibition, John Warren Day, 
dean of Grace Episcopal church -in 
Topeka, advocated repeal to his congre- 
gation. 

Earlier, Bishop Mark K. Carroll, 
bishop of the Wichita Roman Catholic 
diocese, had declared himself for repeal, 
and his sermon was publicly endorsed 
by Samuel E. West, pastor of St. James 
Episcopal church, in Wichita. 


Presbyterians and Baptists Opposed 


Practically all ministerial alliances 
endorsed resolutions which favored re- 
tention of prohibition as did state meet- 
ings of the Presbyterian Synod and the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

A spokesman for the Wichita Council 
of Churches expressed belief that the 
state’s clergy could be expected to take 


an active interest in legislative efforts 
to formulate a suitable law. 

The Kansas legal control council, 
which spearheaded the drive for repeal, 
issued a post-election statement calling 
on Kansans “to help our state legisla- 
ture write a model law to govern the 
sale of legal liquor.’’ 

Immediate effect of the referendum 
was to amend the constitution to provide 
that the “legislature may regulate, 
license and tax the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors and may regulate 
the possession and transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors.”’ 

The referendum measure specified, 
however, that ‘“‘the open saloon shall be 
and is hereby forever prohibited.” 


Amendment Permitting Divorce 
Approved in South Carolina 


Columbia, S. C. (RNS)—South Caro- 
lina has lost its unique position as the 
only state in the nation completely out- 
lawing divorce. 

Based on returns of 1,000 of the 
state’s 1,296 precincts, an amendment to 
the constitution to permit divorce had 
35,508 favorable votes and 23,231 un- 
favorable ones. 

The amendment will permit divorces 
in South Carolina for adultery, physical 
cruelty, desertion or habitual drunken- 
ness, 
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EDITORIAL 


A Welcome and a Word of Thanks 


Many hundreds of new readers are re- 
ceiving this paper as a result of the work 
of numbers of people during Church 
Paper Week. It is fitting that we wel- 
come these new friends into the inter- 
esting and stimulating family which 
they are now joining. They have not 
simply subscribed to another paper; 
they have become a part of a genuine 
movement in the church—a movement 
toward an awakened and more effective 
service as informed and_ responsive 
church members. 

These new readers never read a 
church paper like this one. This is not 
to boast. The fact is that we have no 
pattern of the past which we follow. 
Rather, we are seeking to develop a dif- 
ferent approach to all these affairs of 
church. Though it is difficult and we 
often fail, we like to eliminate so-called 
pious terminology and ecclesiastical jar- 
gon from these columns, We want to 
make the discussion of issues facing 
Christian men and women as current 
and as understandable as a daily news- 
paper. We want to help bring the ap- 
plication of our Christian faith close to 
the problems of our daily life. 
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Our readers discover immediately that 
they are constantly thought of as mem- 
bers of this family—the Outlook family. 
Soon many of them will be writing a 
note which begins, “J never have written 
a letter to editors before, but I want to 
have my say in the discussion about (let 
us say) this problem of our many vacant 
churches (page 6)....” They will feel 
part of this enterprise. They may be 
startled occasionally at the freedom 
which is exercised in these letters but 
they will be convinced that it is good 
for us to provide such an uncensored op- 
portunity (except as to personalities and 
length, of course). They will see that 
we let you know not only about our 
bouquets but the brickbats which are 
hurled as well. Pretty soon they will be 
passing the word along to others in the 
church or making it possible for them 
to join this family too. 

We welcome our new readers. We 
say to you, “Read the paper carefully 
for a few weeks until you get the feel 
of the discussions. Then, we predict, 
you will find yourself looking forward 
with keen interest to the coming of the 
paper on its weekly visit.” 

To our many friends—pastors, ses- 
sions, Auxiliary (pardon us) ... Women 
of the Church leaders, present sub- 
scribers—we offer our grateful thanks 
for the finest Church Paper Week results 
we have ever known. You have been 
magnificent in your cooperation as we 
work toward the goal of a more in- 
formed, more responsive membership in 
the church. 





Our System of Vacant Churches 


Publication of the seemingly large list 
of ‘“‘vacant”’ churches in this issue will 
startle many of our readers. Others who 
are acquainted with the situation will 
not be surprised. Approximately 300 
pastorless churches, under our system 
of providing pastors, is not an unduly 
large number of vacancies. 

Look for a moment at the gains and 
losses in the number of pastors. Take 
last year as an example. We lost 40 
ministers by death (a few were pastors 
but most had retired), we dismissed 13 
to other denominations, six were di- 
vested of office and two were deposed 
from the ministry. Total: 61. In ad- 
dition, we had some who went from the 
pastorate into other types of ministry 
in the church. 

During the year we ordained 56 men 
to the ministry and we received 32 from 
other denominations, for a total of 88. 
We had 1,605 pastors plus 161 tempo- 
rary or stated supplies, for a total of 1,- 
766. 

In the same church year there were 
271 pastoral dissolutions and 328 in- 
stallations. Since the war we have an- 
nually had many more installations than 
dissolutions, 

The chief item about this list -of 
vacant churches that gives us pause is 
the fresh realization that a number 
nearly this large is essential under our 
form of pastoral supply. That is to say, 
if there is to be any movement of the 
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ministry we must always have perhaps 
as many as 25% of our churches with. 
out pastors. If not, except for the small 
number lost by death or dismissal, we 
are confronted with a static situation; 
no pastors can move, an: we have an in- 
evitable stagnation. 

We have pointed this out in these 
columns on other occasions. We have 
commented (not by way of evaluation) 
on the fact that our Methodist brethren 
count on every church having a pastor 
and every pastor having a church; they 
begin with the possibility of 100% effi- 
ciency, from that point of view. Our 
system takes for granted that as a regu- 
lar procedure from one-fifth to one. 
fourth of our churches will be without 
pastoral leadership; we count on being 
not more than 75 or 80% efficient be- 
fore human frailties enter the scene. 

We therefore hold up this list of 
vacant churches before the church at 
large. We believe it will give useful in- 
formation. We also think we should 
feel greatly encouraged when we realize 
the remarkable progress we are able to 
make when we always have so large a 
proportion of our churches vacant. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Legal But Immoral 


A Federal court ruling that the se- 
gregation of Negroes in dining cars is 
legal because eight per cent of dining 
car seats are alloted to Negroes, who 
make up only four per cent of the 
patronage, was criticized by The Record, 
Louisville —Roman Catholic] diocesan 
weekly, as “unrealistic’? because it ig- 
nores the inherent dignity of the hu- 
man personality. 

“We aren’t tempted for a moment 
to doubt the judges’ knowledge of the 
existing laws relevant to this case, nor 
the accuracy of the mathematics invol- 
ved,” the paper commented. 

“We think the danger is, however, 
that many people may assume that jus- 
tice and equity have been completely 
satisfied, and the whole problem has 
been neatly disposed of, just because 
there is no reasonable objection against 
the legalistic and mathematical factors 
in the case,’”’ the Record continued. 

Even if a Negro is given satisfactory 
dining-car service in his segregated sec- 
tion, the paper pointed out, “his hu- 
man dignity has been outraged. He 
has been treated as something less than 
aman, not to add, as something less 
than a free citizen of a democracy. 
Something other than his rational na- 
ture has been made the basis of the 
rights which are accorded him.” 

“There is your segregation problem 
reduced to its simplest terms,” the Rec- 
ord concluded. ‘Let’s have the cour- 
age and the decency to face it. Let’s 
not indulge ourselves in the illusion 
that it can be solved in merely legalistic 
and mathematical terms.’’—National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, from The 
Catholic Virginian. 
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.“ HEAVEN IS MY HOME” 


‘ By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





nn 


“Our citizenship is in heaven.”— 
Philippians 3:20. 


HAT DO WE MEAN when we 
W sing, ‘“‘Heaven is my home’’? 
In the time of St. Paul the old 
Greek cities had daughter-cities in Italy 
and elsewhere, and every citizen of the 
colony was also a citizen of the home 
city. He did not think of his Italian 
home as a@ mere camping-ground; he 
tried to make it as much like the 
mother-city as he could; but he always 
held the privileges of the city “‘back 
home.” His real citizenship was there; 
there was where he really belonged. So 
on this earth the Christian lives as a 
colonist. He will not treat this world 
as a mere camping spot; he builds as 
well as he knows how after the heavenly 
pattern; but heaven is his home. He 
sings wistful songs about it; he hopes 
to live there some day. 


UT WHAT EXACTLY do we mean 
by calling heaven ‘‘home’’? There 
are two ideas about this, and one 

of them is more popular, but it is 
scarcely Christian. Readers of Robert 
Frost’s ‘‘Death of the Hired Man” will 
recall the two opposite definitions of 
“Home” given by the farmer and his 
wife. The farmer says, 


“Home is the place where, when you 
have to go there, 
They have to take you in.” 


That combines two wrong notions at 
once. First, there is the bad idea that 
home is.no more than a place of last 
resort. Any other place is more attrac- 
tive, but if everything else fails there 
is still home. We go there only when 
we lose our money or our health or 
our reputation; we go there only in lean 
years. Is heaven that sort of home? 

Not by any means. We ought never 
to think of heaven as a wretched last 
resort, a place shadowy and dull, peo- 
pled only by pious ghosts, something far 
less lovely and interesting than this 
present world. On the contrary, once 
we arrive there we may well wonder 
what we could have seen in this earth 
to love. One suspects that one reason 
we are told so little about heaven in 
the Bible is that if we new too much 
about it we should become too discon- 
tented here. That bright and thrilling 
land may frighten us a bit at first by its 
Piercing beauty; but we shall find it 
neither shadowy nor dull. So far from 
being mere ghosts, we shall there at last 
find ourselves, our true selves—find 
again the lost image of God. 

No, heaven is not a place of last re- 
sort. And besides, they don’t have to 
take us in. What exactly have we done 
to deserve it? The popular notion is 
that if we are good enough we “rate’’ 
heaven, we earn our admission. Far 


from it. When there is a hammering at 
heaven’s gate and an impatient soul 
shouts, ‘Let me in! I demand my 
rights!’’ the best punishment for such a 
conceited soul would be to give him, 
then and there, just the heaven he does 
deserve, and no more. It would be a 
narrow room indeed, a cheap and 
shabby private heaven. He would soon 
be crying to get out of there. No, it is 
the devil who pays us, not God. God 
is a giver, not a paymaster. All his 
mercies are his free gift, and heaven 
is the last mercy of all . . or rather 
it is the beginning of such mercies as 
here we cannot dream. 


has a better definition of “home.” 
“I should have called it 

Something you somehow haven’t to 

deserve.”’ 

There is deep wisdom here. Outside 
a man’s home he has to earn what he 
receives, and sometimes he may earn 
more than he gets. In his work, profes- 
sion, business or sport, all his rewards, 
tangible or intangible, are for value re- 
ceived. Underpaid he may be, but sel- 
dom overpaid. But in his home—if he 
has a real home—a man has what he 
does not and cannot earn: happiness 
and peace, and love that comes without 
commandment. A man successful in 
business and happy at home may say, 
I earned so many thousand dollars last 
year. 
wife and children, I made my home. He 
only says, I am very fortunate. He may 
say, Iam out of debt, thanks to my ef- 
forts; but he says, I have a happy home 
—thank God! Home is the one place 
in this hard world where we are vastly 
overpaid. 

And heaven—? No one there deserved 
it. No one worked his way in. It may 
be that on the other side, as on this, 
the dull, the unappreciative, the un- 
grateful, carry their own hell with them 
and (like Lewis’s bus-load of trippers) 
would find heaven’s glories unbearable 
and return to the hell they really pre- 
fer. There, as here, we shall be ex- 
pected to make what contribution we 
can. But we Christians are not sing- 
ing a lie when we sing, Heaven is my 
home. On the far side of the River, as 
well as here, home is heaven, and heaven 
is home, only for the humble in heart. 


ie ROBERT FROST’S poem, the wife 


But he does not say, I earned my 
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South Carolinian in 
Philadelphia 


My first contact with the late William 
Jennings Beatty was during his long 29- 
year pastorate at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown, outside Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It was not until recently 
that I learned that this outstanding 
Presbyterian minister and author in the 
“Northern” Presbyterian Church was a 
native of South Carolina, a graduate of 
Davidson College, and that he had 
served several pastorates in the South- 
ern Church in which he had been reared. 
Somehow his 40 years in the ministry 
of the USA Church had overshadowed 
his pastorates at Rock Hill, S. C., and 
at Macon, Ga., in the earlier years of his 
ministry. 

Dr. Beatty’s theological training at 
Princeton Seminary was his first point 
of contact with the USA church, yet it 
was Southern schools—Centre College 
and Cumberland University, which be- 
stowed upon him the honorary degrees 
of doctor of divinity and doctor of laws. 
Forty-four years after his graduation 
from Davidson College, he was elected 
to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter of his alma mater as a recog- 
nition of his fine scholastic record, his 
brilliant mind. and his great service. 

Widely known throughout the East 
because of his pulpit power and his 
many books, William Jennings Beatty 
was most beloved in the whole Phila- 
delphia area because of his great shep- 
herd-heart, A frequent visitor on the 
campus of Princeton Seminary, he was 
an inspiration and a friend to succeeding 
generations of theological students. His 
long years in the North may have taken 
the edge from off his native South Caro- 
lina accent, but it took nothing from the 
warmth of his heart that made so 
Christ-like his 52-year ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church. 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Elder Is Named to 
Moderate Mo. Synod 


Elder R. M. Good, president of the 
School of the Ozarks, was elected mode- 
rator of the Synod of Missouri in its 
recent meeting in St. Joseph. Herbert 
H. Watson of University City was the 
retiring moderator. 

Chief speaker during the meeting was 
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Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago. 
Dr. Anderson told of his visit to the 
Geneva and Amsterdam meetings in 
August. 


Synod approved an individual solici- 
tation effort which will seek $75,000 for 
new buildings for church and student 
work at Columbia, the seat of the state 
univerity. 

C. S. Johnson, an associate director of 
the Program of Progress for the As- 
sembly, made a challenging report on 
that subject. 
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Davidson, 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


North Carolina ; 
A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That Is Non-Sectarian 
John R. Cunningham, President 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








been paid? 


these Life Annuity Agreements. 


410 Urban Building 





When You Are Called Away 


Where would the one dependent on you turn for the regular income you 
have always provided? 


What money would be left after doctor’s bills and funeral expenses had 


Could the mortgages and taxes be paid? Or could your children be given 
the comfort and education you have hoped for them? 


Would the money left bring in enough income, if invested? 
the loved ones know how to invest it safely? 
by the knowledge that the small capital is dwindling? 


Did yor. ever consider a Life Annuity Agreement ? 
income as long as the annuitant lives. 


If you want to make provision for any relative or friend, or for some 
minister or missionary, this plan offers a safe, sane and tried way. 


When the annuitant dies the whole amount goes into the Fund which 
provides for our aged and infirm ministers and missionaries, and for the 
needy widows and orphans of those who have died. 


If you want to change your investments at the first of the year consider 
Let us tell you all the valuable features of this sensible, thoughtful, 
economical, well-secured, helpful plan. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministerial Relief and Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 


Would 
Or must they be haunted 


It will give a definite 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasuer 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Moderator-designate for next year ig 
J. Layton Mauze, pastor of Central 
church, Kansas City. The synod wil] 
meet at the School of the Ozarks. 
WM. 'T. MAGILL. 
Farmington. f 


Joint Ventures Mark 


Tenn. Presbyterians 


Tennessee News Letter 


Presbyterian cooperation on a big 
scale seems to be marking Tennessee 
church activities this fall. Several ven- 
tures have been highly successful. First 
of these was the joint meeting of four 
presbyteries—US, USA, Cumberland and 
ARP—in Memphis in October. Clifford 
E. Barbour of Knoxville, vice-moderator 
of the USA church, delivered one ad- 
dress, and Wm. H. McCorkle of St. 
Louis, represented the US moderator. 
This meeting was projected by the year- 
old Pan-Presbyterian Council of the 
state, headed by Goodridge A. Wilson, 
to prepare for the state-wide visitation 
evangelism program this month. Six 
training schools in different parts of the 
state in preparation for this effort will 
lead on to local visitation programs. An- 
other suécessful venture in cooperation 
was the leadership training school in 
Nashville in October when US, USA and 
Cumberland Presbyterians joined forces. 


Sherrill at Synod Says 
Truth Cannot Be Frozen 

When the Synod met at Covington 
this fall, it had an unusually stimulat- 
ing fare set before it. Lewis J. Sher- 
rill of Louisville Seminary, A. P. Kelso 
of Southwestern, and Bruce C. Boney 
of the Program of Progress were the 
guest speakers. Dr. Sherrill, referring 
to Peter’s desire to stay on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, said, ‘‘Like Peter 
we may desire to freeze and crystallize 
the truth, when all the time truth de- 
sires only to possess us. We desire, for 
example, to stabilize race relationships. 
Yet the healing stream of truth regard: 
ing race continues to flow from beneath 
the altar of God.’”’ T. B. Hay, Memphis 
pastor, succeeded J. L. Perry of Lewis- 
burg as moderator. In his sermon about 
“Convictions That Make a Difference,” 
Mr. Perry listed: Conviction about sin, 
the church, prayer, and life. 


Evergreen Church Approves 
Building Plan Near S’western 
Evergreen church in Memphis has ac- 
cepted architect’s plans for a great new 
church to be built on its 10-acre site 
across the street from Southwestern. 
Second church has authorized that a 
contract be let for construction of its 
new plant on a seven-acre site at the 
eastern edge of Memphis. This involves 
a move of about eight miles from the 
present location where it has become 
surrounded by a Negro population to 
a fast-growing area with large oppor- 
tunities for continued growth and serv- 
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ice. First unit, to house the church 
school, will cost $380,00. Until other 
units are completed this will also serve 
for worship and recreation. A. W. Dick 
is pastor. 


Six Churches Built in 
Less Than Two Years 

The chapel being built by First 
church at Frayser, north of Memphis, 
is nearing completion. Another chapel 
is under construction south of the city, 
near the airport, sponsored by the Glen- 
view church where W. W. Thrower is 
minister. This is the sixth Presbyterian 
church to be built in Memphis and vicin- 
ity in less than two years. . . . Wm. B. 
Venable has come as pastor of the Chel- 
sea church. Carl C. Phillips is the new 
Barton Heights minister. This is a new 
mission founded through the vigorous 
leadership of the McLemore Avenue 
church and it pastor, Clyde C. Foushee. 

A. CLARKE DEAN. 

Memphis. 


Seven Months’ Receipts Continue 
To Show Benevolence Gains 


Benevolences reported by General 
Assembly agencies through October 31, 
show the following receipts for seven 
months of the church year: 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $197,055; 
increase, over last year, $32,872. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $108,241; increase, 
$30,563. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $473,- 
266; increase, $15,575. From Program 
of Progress, $179,871. 

Religious Education and Publication 


(Richmond), $100,583; increase, $1,- 
162. 
Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $30,586; increase, $9,629. 
Radio (Atlanta), $23,174; increase, 
$8,311. 


Counseling Service Provided 
By Lexington Presbytery 


A vocational guidance or counseling 
service is being provided free of charge 
for anyone over 15 years of age by Lex- 
ington Presbytery in Virginia. Lillian 
Pennell, now at the Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center at Fisherville is 
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serving as the guidance counselor. 

Appointments are made through the 
presbytery’s executive secretary, W. C. 
Jamison, in Staunton. 

Time required for the personal con- 
ferences and standard tests is about one 
full day. Arrangements are made for 
meals and room at small cost at Wood- 
row Wilson if overnight entertainment 
is required. 

With all tests and abilities carefully 
evaluated, it is said that ‘‘this service, 
on a Christian basis, will include con- 
sideration of whatever divine and provi- 
dential direction has been felt by the in- 
dividual, attempting through counsel- 
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Col. Miller Talks on Freedom 
At Mary Baldwin Convocation 

Francis Pickens Mille, Presbyterian 
layman who is an announced candidate 
for governor of Virginia next year in 
opposition to the Byrd machine, spoke 
to the students at Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege recently. With a topic of ‘“‘What 
Is Freedom?” Colonel Miller said, “We 
have lost a sense of what our society 
means. So many Americans are just 
economic determinists in history in their 
way as the Communists are in another, 
We therefore are vulnerable, weak, dis- 
armed in the presence of fanatics who 
believe so profoundly in their way of 
life.”” Going on, he said, ‘‘A great many 
men really mean license by freedom. 
They think of freedom as the right to 
do exactly what they want to do. This 
is a complete debasement of the good 
coinage of freedom. . . . The only 
person who is really free is one whose 
loyalty extends beyond any regime one 
can possibly imagine on this earth.” 
Mary Baldwin’s Founders’ Day address 
in October was given by Laura Lettie 
Smith Krey of St. Paul, Minn., MB 
alumna and author. 





Craig Speaks at Columbia 
And Agnes Scott College 

Columbia Seminary and Agnes Scott 
College faculty and students recently 
heard Clarence T. Craig in a series of 
lectures. Dr. Craig, who is professor 
of New Testament at Yale, was pro- 
vided by the visiting scholars fund of 
the University Center. 


Three-Day Homecoming 
Celebration at Davidson 

Extensive preparations were made for 
Davidson’s homecoming three-day cele- 
bration featuring a president’s dinner 
for 250, laying of the cornerstone for 
the new gymnasium, a Gladys Swarthout 
concert, and a vesper service led by 
James T. Cleland and J. McDowell 
Richards—not to speak of the Rich- 
mond-Davidson football game. 


LaRoe Speaks at Fall 
Commencement at Centre 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
attorney and former Presbyterian USA 
moderator, was the featured speaker at 
the fall commencement of Centre Col- 
lege. Dr. LaRoe’s subject was, ‘‘Pres- 
byterianism As Seen From Amsterdam.” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


» Poetry in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 21 


Lesson Text: 


The Old Testament contains various 
types of literature—law, history, biog- 
raphy, drama, wisdom, biography, as we 
have previously seen, and now poetry. 
It adds greatly to our enjoyment of the 
Bible as literature if we are able to dis- 
tinguish its poetry and prose, and it also 
adds greatly to our understanding, for 
we do not interpret poetry by the same 
canons as prose. It is one of the defects 
of the King James version of the Bible 
that it does not make this distinction. 
It is one of the many merits of the 
American Standard Version that it does. 
This is also true of the new Westminster 
Bible, based on the King James text, 
which every teacher would do well to 
purchase. 

Poetry is distinguished from prose 
of the Old Testament. In Genesis we 
have the song of Lamech (4:23-24) and 
the blessing of Jacob (49:2-27); in 
Exodus, the song which the Israelites 
sang after they beheld the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s host in the sea (15:1-18); in 
Numbers, the Song of the Well (21:17- 
18) and the prophecy of Balaam (23- 
24); in Joshua, a quotation from the 
Book of Jashar, telling us how God made 
the sun to stand still upon Gibeon 
(10:12-13); in Judges, Deborah’s ode, 
celebrating Israel’s victory over Sisera 
(chap. 5); in first Samuel, the Song of 
Hannah (2:1-10), and in second Samuel, 
David’s Psalm of thanksgiving (22:1- 
51); and so we could goon. In addition 
to these bits of poetry scattered through 
the Old Testament canon we have a 
number of poetical books, Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomon and the 
book of Lamentations. 


I. Its Characteristics 


Poetry is found in almost every book 
partly by its thought, partly by its dic- 
tion, partly by its presentation, which is 
more imaginative than prose, and chiefly 
by its style. Hebrew poetry has no 
rhyme, as does much of our poetry, and 
no meter, but it does have a strong 
rhythmical flow, a balancing of sen-~ 
tences, which is apparent even in the 
English translation, and in which the 
sentiment of one line is echoed or com- 
pleted or answered in the next. This 
balancing of lines, which is the chief 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is 
called parallelism, There are three 
chief types: (1) synonomous, where the 
original thought is repeated in different 
terms, as in Proverbs 2:1-5; (2) anti- 
thetic, where a theme is illustrated by 
contrast, as in Proverbs 3:1; and (3) 
synthetic, where the original idea is ex- 


Psalm 24 


panded, as in Prov. 3:15-17. There are 
however various other types, climactic 
parallelism, for example, in which the 
characteristic words are repeated and 
form a ladder on which the thought 
climbs to completion or to emphatic re- 
iteration. A good example of this is 
found in Psalms 29:3-6, where the 
mounting clauses refiect the fury of the 
storm. 

Of the figures in which this parallel- 
ism may be presented the simplest and 
the most fundamental are the couplet 
and the triplet. A couplet consists of 
two parallel clauses (Ps. 46:7): 


The Lord of hosts is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 


A triplet of three: 


He maketh wars to cease unto the ends 
of the earth, 

He breaketh the bow and cutteth the 
spear in sunder, 

He burneth the chariot in the fire. 
(Ps. 46:9.) 


Psalm 121 consists of four quatrains, 
four stanzas we would say with four 
clauses each. There are also sextets and 
ociets. 


Il. Its Variety 


There are many kinds of poetry in 
the Old Testament—stirring battle odes 
like the Song of Deborah (Judges 5), 
ancient folk songs, like the Song of the 
Well (Num. 21:17-18); songs of thanks- 
giving like that of Moses at the Red Sea 
(Ex. 15), elegies, of which David’s 
lament over Saul and Jonathan is an 
example (II Sam. 1); dramatic poetry 
as in the Book of Job; love lyrics as in 
the Song of Solomon; gnomic poetry as 
in Proverbs; and many others. But the 
best loved poetry in the Old Testament 
is undoubtedly that which is found in 
the Book of Psalms. 

As Prof. Eiselen has written: ‘‘The 
psalms contain in the form of sacred 
lyrics the outpourings of devout souls, 
prophets, priests, wise men, kings, peas- 
ants, who came into the very presence 
of God, held communion with him, and 
were privileged to hear the sweet sound 
of his voice. No other literary composi- 
tions lift the devout reader into such 
an atmosphere of religious thought and 
emotion. And because these lyrics re- 
flect personal experiences, they may be 
used even today to express the joy, sor- 
row, hope, fear, anticipation, and simi- 
lar emotions of persons who live on a 
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plane that may be higher than that on 
which the original authors moved.” 


Ill. The Hymn Book of Israel 


These Psalms, arranged in five books 
(1-41; 42-72, 73-89, 90-106, 107-150) 
constituted the hymnbook of the Israel- 
ites, and were used in the service of the 
sanctuary. Because the Bible thus con- 
tains inspired hymnody, John Calvin 
thought the church should not sing 
hymns of merely human production. 
And so for approximately two hundred 
years churches in the Reformed tradi- 
tion sang only Psalms, and there are 
some Presbyterians who still adhere to 
this practice, 

As the hymnal of the Hebrew Church 
the psalms contain a pumber of musical 
annotations which are a little confusing 
to a modern reader, for example: 
“ ‘Higgaion,’ which probably means 
‘murmuring or meditative music’; ‘on 
Neginoth,’ which means ‘with music of 
stringed instruments’; ‘on Nehiloth,’ 
‘with wind instruments’; ‘on Alamoth,’ 
synonomous with the modern word ‘so- 
prano’; ‘on Sheminith,’ probably denot- 
ing tenor or bass. Just as in modern 
hymns we say ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’ to the tune of St. Gertrude, so the 
music annotations appear in the psalms 
as follows: Psalms 9 ‘set to Muthlab-+ 
ben,’meaning, probably, ‘Die for the 
Son’; or Psalms 45 and 69 ‘set to Sho- 
shannim,’ meaning ‘Lilies.’ ‘Die for the 
Son’ and ‘Lilies’ were probably well 
known tunes or chants to which 
these particular psalms were adapted.”’ 
(Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Les- 
sons). The meaning of the word ‘Selah,’ 
which is the most common of all these 
musical annotations, is not known; it 
may have been a direction to the orches- 
tra or indicated the use of a special re- 
frain, like the gloria. 


Seventy-three of the psalms are at- 
tributed to David, 12 to Asaph, founder 
of one of the musical guilds, 12 to 
Korah, founder of a rival guild, two to 
Solomon, one to Moses, while fifty are 
anonymous. ‘These inscriptions however 
are not a part of the original text and 
are not accepted by modern scholars as 
altogether accurate, 


These psalms can be classified in a 
variety of ways. Some take the Bible, 
or Law, as their theme (1, 19, 119); 
others the temple (24, 66, 100). Some 
are nature psalms (8, 119), while others 
recall Israel’s glorious history (78); 
Some are Messianic (72) and others 
stress the universality of Jehovah’s 
reign (97). Most of them center about 
personal experiences and reflect the wide 
gamut of human emotions: for example, 
adoration (67), praise (148), thanks- 
giving (103), confession (51), com- 
plaint (22), petition (10), meditation 
(1), and trust (23). 


IV. A Liturgical Hymn 


The 24th psalm, selected for our les- 
son text, is a liturgical psalm, sung at 
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the annual New Year’s festival, and cele- 
brating the entrance of the ark into 
God’s holy hill, the temple, on Mount 
Zion. Some students of the Psalms be- 
lieve that it was ‘‘composed and sung on 
the occasion of the removal of the ark 
from the house of Obed-Edom, to the 
city of David on Mount Zion (II. Sam. 
6). It was a day of solemn gladness 
and triumph. No long period had 
elapsed David had wrested the 
stronghold of Zion from the last rem- 
nant of the hill tribes of the Canaanites 
which lingered in Palestine. Henceforth 
this mountain city, deemed by its 
ancient inhabitants impregnable, was 
selected by the conqueror as the seat of 
the royal residence, and the center of re- 
ligious worship; and thither after having 
subdued his enemies, he determined to 
bring the Ark, which, for nearly fifty 
years had been left neglected at Kirjath- 
Jearim. It is difficult for us to conceive 
the feelings, at once of the most exalted 
and fervent patriotism, and of the 
deepest religious enthusiasm, which 
would be awakened in the hearts of the 
people by such an event... . King, and 
priests, and people, the elders of Israel 
and the captains thousands (I 
Chron, 15:2) in solemn procession and 
with all the accompaniments of music 
and song, conducted the ark to its rest- 
ing place on the holy mountain. It was 
then that this majestic anthem rose to 
heaven, ‘The earth is Jehovah’s and the 
fullness thereof’ and the gates of that 
grey old fortress were bid to lift them- 
selves up as being too narrow to admit 
the King of glory.”’ (Perowne.) 

Even if the Psalm was written later, 
and even if it is a compilation, composed 
of poems written originally for other oc- 


since 


over 


casions, as modern scholars are inclined 
to believe, this no doubt was the occa- 
sion which the worshippers celebrated, 
as each year the festive procession 
wound its way up the sacred slopes of 
the temple area. 

The Psalm is divided into three parts. 
The first centers our thought upon the 
Lord of the universe (1-2); the second 
upon the those who 
worship him (3-6); and the third upon 


the Temple, in which he dwells. 


qualifications of 


1. The Lord of the Universe 


The Psalm centers our thoughts first 
of all upon the Lord whom we worship 
His sovereignty is not limited to a single 
nation or a single country. He is the 
Lord of all the world, for he is its crea- 
tor. The picture of the creation in vs. 
2 is poetical, rather than scientific. The 
land, rising out of the water, was sup- 
posed in ancient times to rest upon it. 
The writer of the Psalm is not concerned 
with the method of creation, but with 
the fact that God fashioned the 
earth and the world (i. e., its habitable 
part) is the Lord of all the universe. 

Israelites were inclined to forget this 
fact, to think that the seed of Abraham 
were his only people and their Promised 
Land his only concern. ‘‘What a re- 


who 
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buke is this,’’ cried the great English 
preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
many years ago, ‘‘to those wiseacres who 
speak of the Negro and other despised 
races as though they were not cared for 
by the God of heaven! If a man be but 
a man, the Lord claims him, and who 
dares to brand him as a mere piece of 
merchandise? The meanest of men is a 
dweller in the world and therefore be- 
longs to God. Jesus Christ has made 
an end of the exclusiveness of na- 
tionalities. There is neither barbarian, 
Seythian, bond nor free; but we are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’’ God shows no par- 
tiality, Peter declares in Acts 10:34 (Re- 
vised Standard Version); he shows no 
partiality to any race or class or nation 
or denomination; and we do well to re- 
member that as we draw_nigh to wor- 
ship him. 

And there is something else. If the 
earth is the Lord’s, then we dwell upon 
it and hold our titles only as tenants at 
will; as leaseholders upon a most pre- 
carious tenure; as stewards, obligated 
to use that which has come to our hands 
in accordance with his holy will and for 
the good of the whole. We must remem- 
ber that, too, if we are to worship him 
in spirit and in truth. 


2. Those Who Worship Him 


Verses 3-6 set forth the moral condi- 
tions required for access to the presence 
of so great a God. It is significant that 
the only requirements are moral ones. 
Some churches today would require 
ritual conditions, or dogmatic ones. 
Some would actually turn a man away 
from the worship of God (or seat him 
in a corner) because of the color of his 
skin. The requirements set forth in this 
psalm are: (1) purity of act—‘“he that 
hath clean hands,”’ free from wrong do- 
ing, we would say, or most positively as 
interpreted by Jesus, active in well do- 
ing; (2) purity in thought—‘he that 
hath a pure heart,’’ free from envy, 
hate, contempt, as well as lust, or more 
positively, as interpreted by Jesus, one 
who loves God and his fellowmen; (3) 
purity in motive—‘‘who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto falsehood.”’ To lift up 
the soul is to direct one minds toward, 
to set one’s heart upon, to desire. The 
word translated vanity (King James) or 
falsehood (Standard Version) denotes 
what is transitory, false, unreal, sinful, 
in a word all that the human heart puts 
in place of God. Jesus puts this require- 
ment in more positive terms when he 
says “he that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven” (Mt. 7:21); (4) 
Purity in speech—‘‘And hath not sworn 
deceitfully.”” Purity of speech is con- 
densed here into the one virtue of truth- 
fulness. Jesus puts it more positively: 
“Swear not at all. ... But let your 
speech be, yea, yea; Nay, nay; and what- 
soever is more than these is of the evil 
one.”’ 

The man who can pass these four tests 
is the one who has a right to expect 
God’s blessing upon his life the rewards 
of righteousness from the God who 
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offers us salvation from all the ills of 
life. And those who have’ these four 
characteristics are the ones who seek 
after God. Jesus puts it more aptly 
when he says, ‘‘Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.’’ 

What do these four characteristics 
mean to a modern boy or girl, to the 
modern home, in the classroom, in so- 
cial life, in business and professional 
life? Are they still a condition of the 
divine blessing? In what way? 


3. The Temple in Which God Dwells 


Verses 7-10 were sung when the pro- 
cession had reached the ancient gates 
of Zion. They are summoned to open 
high and wide to admit their true king, 
as though they were too narrow and low 
for the High and Mighty One to enter. 
Twice the summons sound forth, and 
twice the wardens of the gate return 
their challenge, ‘Who is this king of 
glory?’’ Twice the reply comes, “He is 
the all-powerful monarch who will yet 
establish his victory over the earth.” 
The climax comes in vs. 10, when he is 
presented not only as the victorious 
warrior but also as the Sovereign of the 
universe. Originally perhaps the term 
Lord of hosts designated God as Leader 
of the armies of Israel, but ‘‘as the 
phrase ‘host of heaven’ was used for the 
celestial bodies (Gen. 2:1) and celestial 
beings (I Kings 22:19) the meaning of 
the title was enlarged to designate 
Jehovah as the ruler of the heavenly 
powers, the Supreme Sovereign of the 
universe.’”’ And that is the sense in 
which it is used here. 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates. ... 
and the Lord of glory will come in.” 
This is symbolic language, of course, but 
the symbolism is most suggestive. If 
the doors of our churches are so low and 
narrow that they exclude men- whom 
Christ would admit, can we expect the 
Lord of the universe himself to enter? 
If we exclude men because of narrow 
conceptions of church polity, or of the 
sacraments, or of dogma; if we exclude 
men because of their class or because 
of their color, can we really expect to 
meet our Lord? Christ seeks to enter 
every heart, but he will not force his 
way in; as Holman Hunt rightly por- 
trays it, the latch is on the inside. ‘‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of, the world and they that dwell there- 
in.”’ This is the God who desires to 
enter our houses of worship and is pre- 
pared to bless those who worship, but 
we must have clean hands and a pure 
heart, or at the very least, we must 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
if we are to enjoy his blessing. And the 
entrance to our church must not be so 
narrow and so low that the Lord of 
hosts will pass us by. It is not the 
height or the beauty of the edifice that 
he considers, but the condition of our 
hearts. “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates ... and the Lord of glory will 
come in.”’ 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PLIGHT OF FREEDOM. By 
Paul Scherer. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948, 224% pp., $2.50. 





The chapters of this book were de- 
livered at the 1947 mid-winter lectures 
at Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. In an earlier form they were 
presented to the students and faculty 
of Vanderbilt University. The students 
and visitors who had the opportunity 
of hearing these lectures were fortu- 
nate, the person who has the oppor- 
tunity of reading the book is fortunate 
also. He may not be particularly happy 
about it, he may be disturbed and even 
distressed, but he will have been face 
to face with some keen, serious, earnest 
Christian thinking. He will know at 
least something more of what Christ 
meant by the word, “blessed,’’ because 
of this book. 

As its title indicates, the book deals 
with freedom, but in no_ superficial 
sense. It is a radical book in that it 
goes to the root of matters and deals 
with human freedom in the presence of 
God and in the light of the Cross. Dr. 
Scherer is a preacher and though the 
six chapters of this book are lectures 
rather than sermons they are preach- 
ing in the noblest and most earnest 
sense. The freedoms of which Dr. 
Scherer writes are rosted in (1) the 
sovereignty of God, (2) the dignity of 
man, (3) in the word and will of Christ, 
(4) in the true brotherhood of man and 
(5) in the eternal purpose of Christ. 
This book gives us these roots as rela- 
tive and essential for our day. 

Dr. Scherer uses many and apt illus- 
trations drawn from literature and life. 
The preacher who reads after him will 
almost be compelled to repeat many of 
them. Both preachers and laymen who 
read his book will, however, surely find 
more help in the stirring message which 
confronts them with the Christian Gos- 
pel than with the incidents of the way. 
The plight of freedom is deadly serious 
and its only salvation is in Jesus Christ. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


ITALIAN EVANGELICAL PIO- 
NEERS. By John B. Bisceglia. Brown, 
White, Lowell Press, Kansas City, 1948. 
143 pp., no price listed. 


This is another book from the pen of 
a Southern Presbyterian. The author 
directs the Presbyterian work among 
Italians in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
is the head of the Italian Institute. 

Italian Evangelical Pioneers is a bio- 
graphical approach to the study of Prot- 
estant work among Italian immigrants 
in this country. It tells the life story 
and religious experience of representa- 
tive men and women who led the way 
in various fields of religious activity— 
evangelism, medical missions, religious 
journalism, chaplaincy, etc. The ma- 
jority of the pioneers were born in Italy 
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and were former Roman Catholics. They 
labored in various denominations and 
over the eastern and central sections of 
our country. Most important about 
them is the commitment they made and 
the courage they displayed. 

The reviewer commends this book to 
young people and adults, to ministers 
and laymen. It will be a storehouse 
of personal enrichment as well as a 
treasury of illustrations. The book 
shows the author as widely read. It’s 
attractiveness is increased by the per- 
sonal relationship the author had with 
the pioneers. On the other side, through 
the book runs a restrained anti-Roman 
Catholic note. Occasionally there are 
long sentences of ten lines or so—and 
more frequently, the use of the word 
‘“‘Reverend” with the last name. But 
these are minor things in a book of such 
deep evangelistic zeal and spiritual in- 
terest. 

The book has only one real lack— 
there is no chapter on the author as a 
pioneer. The reviewer hopes that some 
day that chapter will be written. 

T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Forty Chariot Years. Charles L. H. Warg- 
ner. Hampshire Press. $5.00. 

Socialism in Western Europe. Herbert 
Heaton and Alvin Johnson. Headline 
Series., Foreign Policy Assn. 35 cents. 

I Would Do it Again. F. E. Davison. 
The Bethany Press. $2.00. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 














BOOKS 





USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready! Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





MOLLER PIPE ORGAN, 2-manual in good 
condition, now in use at every service. 
Enlarged church requires that we buy 
larger organ. Will sell reasonably if buyer 
will assume cost of moving and setting 
up in new location. This organ should 
give smaller church long and useful serv- 
ice. Write or phone James C. Harper, 
First Presbyterian Church, Lenoir, N. C. 


FREE ON REQUEST 








Simply address 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Texas. 


This handsome, illus- 
trated prospectus, which 
gives complete details 
about the Westminster 
Study Edition of the 
Holy Bible, and tells the 
fascinating story of how 


it came to be published. 


1d 
DRE WANTED 


WANTED: FOR CHURCH of 400 members, 

combination DRE-Secretary. Correspon- 
dence welcomed. State experience, age, 
ete. Central Presbyterian Church, Meri- 
dian, Miss. 








Something Different 


for your 
Christmas List 


Handsome, appropriate and of lasting 
usefulness, this gift is doubly appre- 
ciated for its personal and _ spiritual 
significance. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


is ideally suited as a Christmas remem- 
brance for friends, neighbors and loved 
ones, 


1. Ina special gift combination, 
copies of The Upper Room will be 
mailed direct to your Christmas list to- 
gether with a beautiful black grained 
sheepskin cover case (into which fu- 
ture issues of The Upper Room may 
be slipped). The cover case is in- 
scribed in gold with the name of each 
recipient. With the cover case and 
The Upper Room goes a handsome 
invitation card, urging your friends to 
join you each day in the spiritual com- 
panionship of the breakfast table and 
stating that a full year’s subscription to 
The Upper Room is included in the 
gift. Prices: First gift combination, 
$1.75; additional gifts in same order, 
$1.50 each. In ordering, simply send 
list of names to be inscribed on the 
covers, together with list of names and 
addresses for mailing. 


2. Subscriptions as Christmas Gifts. 
The Upper Room will be sent with 
an appropriate gift card carrying your 
name and stating that the recipient 
will receive a subscription to Ti 

Upper Room. Two years to one ad- 
dress, or two subscriptions, $1.00. 
Additional subscriptions, 50c each. 


3. As Christmas Cards. The Upper 
Room costs no more than an ordinary 
card, yet it carries a message of spir- 
itual concern and friendliness. Price 
in lots of 10 or more to one address, 
5 cents each. Special Christmas or 
New Year envelopes for remailing, 1c 


Address all orders to 
THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








CHANGES 

H. B. Fraser, formerly in Abbeville, 
S. C., has become pastor of the Second 
church, Greenwood, S. Cc. The Green- 
wood church was organized October 3. 

W. N. Bashaw, former chaplain in the 
armed services, has become pastor at 
Ackerman, Miss, 


Cary N. Weisiger, III., from Augusta, 
Ga., to Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian 
church, 255 Washington Road, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pa. 

L. Clyde Carter, Jr., formerly study- 
ing at Yale, is now on the faculty of 
Mary Washington College. Address: 
1400 Kenmore Ave., Apt. C-2, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


Horace Helton, Jr., has been received 
by Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery from 
Chattanooga Presbytery of the Cumber- 
land Church. While attending Louis- 
ville Seminary this year he is serving 
as student supply of the Baylass Memo- 
rial church in Grayson, Ky. 


DEATH 

John Little, 74, for whom the Chris- 
tian forces of Louisville, Ky., joined in 
tribute in February of this year, died 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


October 26. Dr. Little’s great work was 
in connection with the development of 
the famous Presbyterian Colored Mis- 
sions of that city. (See story, page 5.) 


TRINITY CHAPLAIN 

Carlton C. Allen, assistant professor 
of religion at Trinity University (Pres- 
byterian, USA), San Antonio, Texas, has 
been appointed the first chaplain in 


Trinity’s eighty year history. 


BOARD OF PENSIONS 


Frederick W. Evans, moderator of the 
Presbyterian USA General Assembly in 
1946, has been appointed Eastern Dis- 
trict representative of the church’s 
Board of Pensions. Dr. Evans, whose 
office will be in Philadelphia, was pastor 
of the Second church, Troy, N. Y., for 
nearly 20 years. 


SPEAKER 


James E. Graham, Savannah, Ga., pas- 
tor elect in Portsmouth, Va., was the 
Religious Emphasis speaker at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgesville, in October. 


CANDIDATES 


Candidates for the ministry received 
at the recent meeting of Brazos Presby- 
tery included: James Sylestine, son of 
the chief of the Alabama-Coushatta 
Indians, Livingston, Texas; Tom Par- 
sons, Central Park church, Houston, 
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member of the Rice Institute footbalp 
team; and Felix Keyes, Third church, 
Houston. 


TOURING MISSION F ‘ALDS 

S. Hugh Bradley, .' * :ur, Ga., pag 
tor, and James A. Jones, Myers Park 
church, Charlotte, N. C., are now op 
preaching missions to foreign fields. Ap- 
pointed from and by the Assembly’s exe. 
cutive committee of foreign missions, 
these men, with more from other de 
nominations, will be gone four to five 
months. Dr. Bradley is expected to re 
turn from his itinerary in China, Jq@ 
pan and Korea late in January. Dp, 
Jones, after visiting Africa (the Cam 
eroons as well as the Congo) and Brazil, 
will return in mid-winter. 
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SCULPTURED 
BAS-RELIEFS 
PLAQUES 
TABLETS 
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General Office and Factory 
~ 2336 W. Belmont Ave., 
CHICAGO 18, ILL. 























Six readable selections---ideal Christmas gifts 





WILD By J. J. Murray 


WINGS 


young and 


shut-in. 


old, 


THE BIG ” 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF 


Compiled by 


THE SAINTS Thomas S. Kepler 


Devotional writings of 137 Chris- 
tians from the 1st Century to the 
20th——contains more than 800,000 
words. A gift that will be appre- 
ciated this Christmas. 


ETIQUETTE 8 Emity Post 


The supreme authority on good 
manners and gracious living. A 
grand gift to a favorite of yours. 


A book that will be enjoyed by 
by hiker 
An ideal gift. 


Lloyd C. Douglas 


This is the eleventh 


of the author’s out- 
standing novels, It 
will top many a list 


for Christmas giving. 


THE BISHOP'S 
MANTLE 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


and 


$2.50 


This interesting novel takes 
the reader behind the scenes 
of a large, fashionable city 
the 
problems and opportunities 
which a young minister en- 
You’ll want this 


church and _ presents 


counters. 
book for yourself. 


$3.75 


$3.00 


GUIDEPOSTS 


Edited by Norman 
V. Peale 


Guideposts contains a group 
of essays by such authors 
as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Fulton Ousler, and forty or 
fifty others. It’s brand new 
and your rating will be tops 
with whoever receives this 


$1.95 





Presbyterian Book Stores 


8 North 6th Street 
Richmond 9, Va. 


1814 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 





$7.50 


$5.00 





Please send me the following books: 
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